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CURRENT NOTES. 





THE Royal Choral Society commences the series of 
concerts, arranged by the directors for the winter season 
in the Albert Hall, on Wednesday evening, the 7th inst., 
when Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater ” will be performed, the solo artists being Madame 
Albani, Madame Scalchi, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor 
Del Puente. Organist, Mr. Hodge. Conductor, Mr. 
Barnby. 

*,* 

Mr. WILLIAM CARTER announces that his first concert 
of the season will take place in the Albert Hall, on Wednes- 
day evening, Hallowe’en. Vocalists: Miss Josephine 
Simon, of San Francisco ; Miss Winnifred Parker, Madame 
Belle Cole, Mr. Sims Réeves, Mr. Valentine Smith, and 
Signor Foli. Instrumentalists: M. Johannes Wolff and 
Mr. Churchill Sibley. Conductor, Mr. William Carter. 

e: @ 


Mr. HENSCHEL will commence his third season of 
London Symphony Concerts on Tuesday evening, the 
2oth inst., at St. James’s Hall. 


*, * 


Mr. AuGustus Harris, now on tour with a numerous 
company of artists, afforded on Monday, the gth ult., a 
great treat to Glasgow lovers of Italian Opera by a fine 
performance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 


MADAME TREBELLI is, happily, recovering from the 
serious illness, which has for some time prevented her 
fulfilling engagements made on her behalf in town and 
country. 

*, * 

Music and its professors have sustained a great loss in 
the death of Mr. J. M. Levy, one of the founders of the 
Daily Telegraph, who, during a long life, ever took an 
active interest in the art. Perhaps the extent of his 
beneficent influence can scarcely be appreciated by the 
ordinary observer, inasmuch as his good services were not 
confined to patronage benefiting only individuals, but 
were extended to the masses by earnest, powerful, and 
persistent advocacy of the refining and elevating character 
of music. Having at his command a far-reaching organ of 
public opinion, he utilized it with the utmost skill and 
perseverance in spreading a knowledge of the art he 
loved so well. In prosecuting this useful task, he, happily, 
escaped the ill-feeling often attending the efforts of those 
whose duty it is to discriminate between the false and 


the true; for, though his judgment was invariably marked | 


by rare acumen, it was always accompanied by courtesy 
of utterance. In laying down his life’s work to be carried 
on by successors, he leaves behind a name that many 
will, to their dying day, keep in grateful remembrance. 
Requiescat in pace. 


*, * 


GILBERT and Sullivan’s new opera, entitled The Yeomen 
of the Guard, has been received on all sides with the 
greatest satisfaction. By departing from the course 
which seems no longer able to bring prosperity, the 
librettist has managed to-arrive at a point whence he may 
Start upon a career as fortunate as the one which he has 
abandoned. For some years he continued to hold public 
favour fast, by force of wit heavily charged with sarcasm 
and irony; but his last venture, Ruddigore, was laden 
with jokes too ponderous to raise a laugh: Wisely, 
therefore, he determined to throw overboard the remnants 


of his stock of gibes and topsy-turvy goods, in order t¢ jginvariably effective. 


In many respects@ef 


make room for a fresh cargo. 












a 





change has proved agreeable. True it is that on former 
occasions one was excited to mirth by a view of things 
dressed in a garb in violent contrast to that worn by them 
in every day life, but now, in compensation, one is not 
under the necessity of leaving one’s reason in the cloak- 
room to enjoy the subject represented on the stage. The 
story told by The Yeomen of the Guard is not a tissue of 
absurdities, but a tale woven out of the affections of the 
heart. Moreover, the author, in a generous spirit, has 
placed no tax whatever upon the intellect when occupied 
with the theme, for all acquainted with the opera Maritana 
are able, without the labour of thought, to jump, by the 
sole aid of memory, from the commencement to the end of 
this new play. Now this saving of mental effort is very 
considerate upon the part of Mr. Gilbert, and clearl 
shows that he wishes to make amends to those who had, 
for a time, exhausted their powers in trying to unravel his 
knotty themes. Happily, there are many works just as 
familiar as Maritana. May we name one for his next 
undertaking? Let it be The Bohemian Girl. 
ee 


* 

To know the plot of The Yeomen of the Guard through 
and through it is only necessary to recall the incidents in 
Maritana. A Colonel Fairfax (Don César) is imprisoned 
and condemned to death. Whilst under sentence he 
marries a strolling singer (Maritana) whose features are, 
of course, concealed under a veil when the ceremony is 
being performed; a reprieve, coming at the last moment, 
leaves him at liberty to discover his wife, and the curtain 
eventually falls upon the happy pair. Mr. Gilbert has 
shown considerable skill and resource in enriching by dainty 
trimmings this dish supplied by the useful, though lightly 
esteemed, Fitzball of the past generation. Amongst the 
surroundings are a Sergeant of the Yeomen Guard and 
his daughter, both of whom take active service in carrying 
on the action of the piece. There are also a head gaoler 
and other subordinate varieties of character, with an 
Elizabethan clown (pace Shakespeare) thrown in. These 
supply decorations in abundance without hiding the main 
subject, which the present author, in a most courageous 
and praiseworthy manner, is determined shall always be 
brought out into full view, and with all candour acknow. 
ledged as the property of the Irish poet preceding him. For 
a man of genius it would have been an easy task to have so 
disguised the features of Maritana as to pass for those 
of a stranger. Such an advantage, however, is beneath the 
consideration of Mr. Gilbert. Moreover, he has stretched 
generosity to such a length as to arrange that his graces 
of diction shall not throw into shade the elegancies of the 
florid Fitzball. 

*,* 

As far as the music is concerned it must be said in all 
sincerity that the new opera is in every respect excellent. 
Many a time it has been seen that Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
so prolific of melody as to be independent of the ‘‘ words ” 
for inspiration. His pretty tunes, often allied to Mr. 
Gilbert’s conundrums, give one the idea that he could set 
the multiplication table to music with success. In The 
Yeomen of the Guard the composer has availed himself 
of opportunities afforded by verses of a lyrical character, 
with the result that several of the songs reach the point 
of absolute beauty. In all there are ever present that 
exquisite taste and fascinating grace which signal out 
Sir Arthur Sullivan as the most delightful melodist of his 
day and generation. Nor is he less charming in the 
unaccompanied quartet and other concerted pieces. His 
ability is further demonstrated in the ¢ , embles which are 
In the art of re. Ajng a climax and 
declining therefrom in appropriate cadena ** has no living 
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rival. This faculty of musical rhetoric touches those not 
generally affected by passages of harmony. By its 
inspiriting force emotions are swayed in those deprived of 
a sensitive ear, in those whose musical organisation is of 
the feeblest kind. It is interesting to note how cleverly 
Sullivan makes the orchestra contribute to the effect of 
his vocal music. But his instrumentation is at all times 
masterly. There is no moaning or groaning, no whining 
or raving, such as that which has rendered the modern 
orchestra the most lugubrious of all exponents of feeling, 
but each thought is expressed and each impulse manifested 
in a way at once natural and eloquent. In a word, 
Sullivan strives on all occasions to make people cheerful, 
and finds his reward in the gratitude of the English public. 


MapDAME De Liana gave aconcert of chamber music 
in the Princes’ Hall, on Monday, the 8th ult., when she 
was assisted by Mr. Otto Bernhardt (violin), Mr. W. H. 
Hann (viola), and Mr. H. A. Brousil (violoncello), the 
vocalist being Mr. Iver McKay. The lady’s talents and 
accomplishments were exhibited to advantage in Schubert's 
“Variations in B flat major,” in Chopin’s “ Nocturne,” 
and Davidoff’s ‘‘ Am Springbrunnen.” 

eg 

THE Owl Club, a prosperous glee and madrigal society, 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel, commenced its 
fifteenth season on the 8th ult., with a performance of 
favourite pieces, the musical staff being represented by the 
following vocalists :—Mr. Jas. Brown, Mr. Henry Ashton, 
Mr. Albert James, Mr. Authur Thompson, Mr. Frederick 
Bevan, and Mr. Robert Hilton. The instrumentalists 
were Mr. Arthur Payne (violin) and Mr. Alfred Izard 
(pianoforte). 

*, * 

Miss Eta RussELL, a primd donna of the Covent 
Garden Italian Opera, has been singing lately at concerts 
in the United States with immense success. The criticism 
in the Cleveland Press on her singing in that town is 
highly eulogistic. 

*,* 

THE great violinist, Joachim, is now, says Le Guide 
Musicale, at Amsterdam where he is undergoing the 
‘‘ massage ’’ remedial process for gout, from an attack of 
which he has lately been sufféring. In a few days, it is 
supposed, the left hand, which was disabled, will be free 
from the effects of the painful malady. 

ee 


* 

Tue Popular Musical Union, a society established 
under another name some six years ago by Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, for the purpose of training denizens of east London 
in the musical art, is at the present moment actively 
engaged in arranging a series of concerts to be given by 
the members during the winter in the halls and churches 
of Whitechapel, Bermondsey, Mile-End, and other suitable 
buildings at the East-end. Mr. W. Henry Thomas, the 
appointed instructor and conductor, has, amongst other 
things, put in rehearsal Gounod’s Redemption, and Handel’s 
oan Maccabeus. That the efforts of the committee to 

indle the love and promote the study of classical music 
amongst our neighbours, whose lives are spent in toil, will 
meet with success is the wish of all who, cherishing the 
divine art, would have its elevating pleasures placed within 
the reach of their industrial fellow citizens. 
* 


Mr. HamisH McCunn’s new cantata, Bonny Kilmey, 
will in December next be produced at a concert given by 
the Edinburgh Choral Union. 

*. * 


* 

Report says that Mr. Joseph Bennett is now writing 
the libretto of a new opera, to be set to music by 
Mr. Herkomer, and performed during next year’s Spring 
at Bushey. 

*,¢ 

From ancient time men excelling in the art of painting 
have been also distinguished not only for love of music, 
but for aptitude in its performance. On the walls of 
many London studios of the present day may be seen 
hanging the soothing flute, the sprightly fiddle, or senti- 
mental guitar, which in leisure moments is taken down 
to afford solace,or wile away the dusky hours. Some- 


times the studio becomes the scene of a musical revel. 








Only a short time ago, Mr. Pettie’s atelier in Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue was filled by a company assembled to hear a new 
composition by the clever Scotch musician, Mr. Hamish 
McCunn; while a series of performances was given 
during the last London season at Professor Herkomer’s 
School at Bushey. So successful were these entertain- 
ments that another series has been resolved upon, for 
which the librettist as well as the composer are, it is 
understood, already busily engaged in the task of 
preparation. 
*,* 

Tonzo SauvacE, son of the popular Welsh vocalist, 
and grandson of the redoubtable John Lewis (Llew 
Llwyvo), is credited with exceptional talents as a pianist. 


Sutiivan’s chef d’auvre, The Golden Legend, was 
announced for the first concert given this season by the 
Blackburn Philharmonic Society. The same work has 
been selected for representation during the winter by the 
Sunderland Philharmonic Society. 

ee 


Str CHARLES HALvé’s thirty-first season of orchestral 
concerts, given in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, was 
inaugurated by a very successful performance on the 
25th of September. This renowned musician will, during 
the winter, conduct six orchestral concerts at Leeds. 


Dr. Parry’s successful oratorio, ¥udith, will shortly 
be performed by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society. 
Sera 


7 

A DESCRIPTION of the various characteristics of music 
performed at funereal rites by the several races and nations 
of the world, would not be without interest to the enquiring 
mind. Such a history would abound with amazing con- 
trasts. Untravelled Londoners have, meanwhile, oppor. 
tunities of hearing some of the musical practices at present 
in vogue. They were enabled the other day, to listen to 
wailing ululations used by Red American Indians over the 
corpse of brother or comrade, sounds which were repro- 
duced with apparent faithfulness by members of that race 
iraitating, at a public show, the customs peculiar to their 
people. They can also at any time become acquainted with 
the various musical forms adopted by the religious bodies 
in London. They will, at every step, meet with diverse 
methods of observance, for music is made to fit every 
creed, and even no creed at all. In all ages it has been 
called upon to pay a tribute to the dead. Why it was 
adopted by the ancient Romans is accounted for by the 
old writer, Sir Thomas Browne, in this way :—‘ They 
made,” said he, ‘“‘use of music to excite and quiet the 
affections of their friends, according to different harmonies, 
but the secret and symbolical hint was the harmonical 
nature of the soul, which, delivered from the body, went 
again to enjoy the primitive harmony of Heaven, from 
whence it first descended ; which, according to its progress 
traced by antiquity, came down by ‘ Cancer ’ and ascended 
by ‘Capricornus.’” The true mission of funereal music 
lies then in the exciting of hope and quieting of grief. If 
composers kept this truth always in mind they would 
neyer indulge in absurdities so gross as those perpetrated 
by Berlioz, in his Messe des Morts, which, at the recent 
Birmingham Festival scared everybody by its hideous 
cacophony. 

*,* 

ALTHOUGH there was at the conclusion of the first 
performance of Carina a considerable diversity of opinion 
expressed by the audience as to its merits, there has since 
that time been greater unanimity prevailing amongst 
frequenters of the Opera Comique regarding the quality 
of the new work. Had Mr. Cunningham Bridgman, one 
of the two adapters of the old French play into English 
libretto, refrained from appearing before the curtain to 
enforce its claims, there might have been little or no 
hostile manifestation. But, unfortunately, authors emulate 
actors in the exercise of speech-making ; and, indeed, all 
concerned in the production ofa new play, or in the manage- 
ment of a theatre, seem to be afflicted with the trouble- 
some complaint known as the cacoethes loquendi. Should 
they persist in rushing on the least provocation to the 
foot-lights, it is feared that some indignant member of 





the audience, not content with hissing, will, in sheer 
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devilry, go so far as to try to borrow the fireman’s 
hose wherewith to quench the ardour of impetuous orators. 
Let them remember that the play should speak for itself; 
that ‘‘ good wine needs no bush.” 
*,* 

In the plot of the piece an amusing little story is put 
forward with point and force. A testy old general, bent 
upon marrying his niece, “ Carina,” to a rich met¢hant, 
is annoyed at the assiduous attentions paid to her by a 
handsome young lover, who has the audacity to make a 
wager with him that he will marry the niece before the 
merchant arrives to claim her. To win the money and 
gain the bride, he resorts to old-fashioned expedients, such 
as hiding in a trunk and disguising himself as a priest. 
Eventually, however, he finds the best help in the person 
of his rival, the merchant, who magnanimously retires 
from the contest in favour of the younger and more 
suitable man. ? 

*, * 

THE composer of the opera, Madame Julia Woolf, is not 
unknown to fame, inasmuch as she was a King’s scholar at 
the Royal Academy of Music in the “ forties, ’’ since when 
she has often appeared in public as a pianist, and gained 
honours in thatcapacity. This is, however, the first time, 
to our knowledge, that she has produced the music of an 
opera. Whether Madame Woolf wrote it before Offenbach 
—an epoch-maker in the course of comic opera—flooded 
the world with sparkling and captivating strains, or 
whether she has ignored his influence altogether, we 
cannot say; but this much is certain, that the older form 
of composition is adopted in the present instance, in pre- 
ference to that of more modern style. Many will, doubtless, 
think that by so doing her music has not lost anything in 
point of solid merit. That Madame Woolf possesses a 
vein of agreeable Melody is attested by many a tuneful 
number; that she is an adept in orchestration is verified 
by clever instrumentation. Qualities such as these justify 
the expectation that an opera so pleasant in tone and 
healthy in character as Carina will hold the stage for a 
prolonged period. The artists were’Miss Camille d’Arville, 
Miss Findlay, Mr. Durward Lely, Mr. E. D. Ward, and 
Mr. Snazelle. 

*,* 

A REAL primd donna—Rara avis in Terris—has appeared 
recently in Vienna, to the great delight of the inhabitants 
of that art-loving city. The singing of this fortunate 
lady, Fraulein Renard by name, is described as something 
quite extraordinary. Sooner or later we, in London, shall 
doubtless have an opportunity of hearing the new comer, 
and of passing judgment upon her voice and art. 

O0 


* 

Previous to making a concert tourin the United States, 
Mr. Ludwig will give a series of concerts in Ireland. 
The eminent baritone will be assisted both in Ireland 
and America by Miss Adelaide Mullen and Mr. Henry 
Beaumont. 


*, * 


Miss Fanny Joyce, a daughter of Mr. Walter Joyce, 
appeared at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, and 
by the aid of an excellent soprano voice secured the 
immediate and unanimous favour of the public. 

*, * 

InpucED by the great success attending the lectures 
and recitals given last season by professors of the 
Guildhall School of Music, the Principal, Mr. Weist Hill, 
has again organised a series for the benefit of pupils 
attached to that prosperous institution. 

*,* 

Tue London Music Publishing Company has just issued 

a ‘* Life of Sims Reeves ”’ written by his own hand. 
* * * 

Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL has been appointed conductor 
of the choral and orchestral societies of the ‘‘ London 
Organ School.” 

*,* ‘ 

ConcERTS were given at the Albert Hall on each 
evening of the second week of last month by the Russian 
National Opera Company. We regret to say that the 
undertaking proved, in most respects, unfortunate. Both 
band and chorus were too small in number to be effective 
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in so vast a building. Feeling from the first conscious of 
this, the manager tried to eke out his resources by having 
on the platform two dozen pianofortes with four dozen 
lady executants. This startling arrangement proved of 
little service. The band of pianists, while presenting an 
interesting spectacle to the eye, did not satify the ear by 
their performances. Three of the Russian soloists— 
M. Michael Winogradow, M. Lubimoff, and Madame 
Olga Puskowa—displaying admirable qualities, won the 
approbation of the very limited andience. 
*,* 

WHILE we regret to hear that the Committee of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society have decided upon not giving 
any performance before Christmas, we are gratified at the 
same time to learn that there is a fair prospect of their 
resuming active operations early in the next year. This 
pleasure will be infinitely enhanced by the Committee 
announcing that they have succeeded in the endea- 
vours now making to get back to Exeter Hall. How 
much music would lose by the extinction of the Society can 
hardly be estimated. What with the disbanding of the 
Leslie choir, and the dissolution of other kindred institu- 
tions, choral music would then suffer by being 
almost unrepresented in central London. To avoid 
such a misfortune a more suitable place for its perform- 
ances than St. James’s Hall must be found. Should the 
solicitations of the Committee be rejected by the authori- 
ties in the Strand, the Society might be counselled to start 
a company to build a hall in the Shaftesbury Avenue. 
There must, however, be no delay lest theatrical or music- 
hall folk buy up all the land. 

eR. 


* 

On. Monday, the 8th ult., Mr. Corney Grain introduced. 
at Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment in St. 
George’s Hall, a new musical sketch, entitled ‘* John Bull 
Abroad.” That he provoked the audience on that occa- 
sion to mirth will be taken as a matter of course by his 
many admirers. 


*,* 


At the “Brass Band Competition,” instituted by the 
Directors of the Irish Exhibition, eighteen societies, chiefly 
from Yorkshire, were engaged in friendly rivalry. On the 
opening day of trial the first prize was gained by the 
““Wyke Old Band,’’ the second by the “ Leeds Forge 
Band,” and the third by the ‘* Wyke Temperance Band.” 
On the next day, the 2nd ult., the first prize was awarded 
to the ‘‘ Staleybridge Borough Band,” the second to the 
‘“‘Rushden Temperance Band,’ and the third to the 
‘“* Batley Old Band.” Generally speaking, the performances 
were really good, far in advance, indeed, of anything one 
could expect of amateurs. But admirable as they were, 
they failed to please the neighbours of Olympia, nay, 
those peaceful citizens became so exasperated by what 
they called the noise as to gather in their might to work 
revenge by compelling the Middlesex Magistrates to 
withhold the license allowing the managers to give 
musical performances in the grounds. This is a pity. 
Yet, after all, itis but reasonable that those close to the 
seat of musical war should be disturbed by having the 
same piece played over to them for six consecutive hours. 
Even to a well-seasoned ear, such as the present writer 
happily possesses, the effect of listening to three hours’ 
exercise on a single tune by alternate minstrels was found 
satisfying, if not a little wearing. What Olympia will do 
in future to entertain its patrons is a question difficult to 
answer, but one which will not concern the Brass Band 
Organisations of the Kingdom, for it is not improbable 
that they will be able to hold future contests at the new 
Wimbledon, wherever that might be. 

*,* 

Durinc the past month Mr. John Ella, at an advanced 
age, departed this life. His name will be known chiefly 
in connection with the “ Musical Union,” an institution 
he established, and by energetic management for a long 
time kept alive. In that undertaking he was liberally 
supported by members of the aristocracy, whose patronage 
was ever to the founder a source of pride. Mr. John Ella 
was in many respects a fortunate man, one who reached 
the summit whereon he thought bliss in splendour dwelt. 
Not only did he live in intimacy with the most celebrated 
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instrumental artists of his generation, but he also basked 
in the smiles of dukes and lords whom he accounted 
friends as well as patrons. 
¢ * 
On the afternoon of the 13th ult., an event of im- 
portance to amateurs took place, for on that day 
the Saturday Concerts were resumed at the Crystal 


Palace. For the winter season the director, Mr. August 
Manns, has prepared a scheme calculated to increase the 
interest which the public has for the last thirty years taken 
in the enterprise. Works, both vocal and ‘instrumental, 
hitherto unheard in the Palace, are put down for perfor- 
mance; while many great master-pieces of art which have 
often been so heartily enjoyed there, will, in the course of the 
season, be reproduced. Two old favourites, Mozart’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Zauberflote,”” and Beethoven’s first symphony, 
rendered as they were at the opening concert with such 
unerring skill and artistic force, delighted the company 
then assembled. But the admiration elicited by those 
noble inspirations did not put the hearer in a frame of 
mind unsuitable for the appreciation of a new composition, 
‘* The Dowie Denso’ Yarrow,”’ by the young Scotch author, 
Mr. Hamish McCunn. This musical illustration of an old 
tragic story attracted the auditor by virtue of its tonal 
strength as well astenderness. The pathetic side of the 
picture was delineated by passages in grateful contrast to 
those employed in depicting the horror of assassination 
cruel and treacherous. In sign of high approval of this 
example of programme music, the composer was called 
to the platform to receive in person the plaudits of the 
critical audience. 
*,* 

Accounts from Melbourne speak in highest praise of 
concerts organized by Mr. F. H. Cowen in connection 
with the Centennial Exhibition. 


*,* 


A STRAIN of music has before now been known toact as 
an arbiter of fate. At the doubtful moment of a conflict 
raging in the breast of man between good and evil, a 
single phrase of melody uttered by voice of child or 
woman has decided the contest in favour of the former 
principle. This attribute of music has not escaped the 
notice of Mr. Haddon Chambers who, in the new piece, 
Captain Swift, now playing at the Haymarket Theatre, 
has employed it with skill and effect. As the bushranger, 
passing under the name of Wilding, is occupied in writing 
and destroying alternately a letter, the contents of which 
would one way or other seal his destiny, when labouring in 
doubt whether concealment or declaration of the true state 
of things would be the better course to pursue, he hears in 
song the voice of the girl whose happiness as well as his 
own is bound up in his resolution, and immediately all 
perplexity vanishes. Originality cannot be claimed for the 
notion ; indeed, it is but a trick, the common property of 
dramatists, still, for all that, the young author must be 
credited with the tact and judgment shown in the use of 
a snatch of melody. 

*,* 

Mr. HamitTon Cuark has under his direction at the 
Haymarket a little band which discourses, at stated times 
throughout the evening, some agreeable, if unexciting, 
music. Whether the instrumentalists, being in a cavern 
under the stage, are heard to the best advantage isa 
question upon which opinions differ. Those who contend 
that the presence of performers in the orchestra in front 
of the footlights is calculated to distract attention which 
ought to be fixed solely upon the drama, will, of course, 
uphold the recent arrangement; while those who think 
that the break made by the appearance of musicians is a 
desirable means of diverting the mind from painful sub- 
jects, will regard their lively action of scraping, blowing, 
and thumping as a source of relief. But lovers of music 
will be influenced only by the inquiry whether the themes 
suffer by being played underground. In answer it may 
be said that when soft music is needed to enhance the 
effect of sensational incidents enacting upon the stage, 
then sounds from hidden performers are serviceable and 
appropriate.. But this is not the only use made of music 
in a theatre; it is called upon to enliven the proceedings 
by cheerful strains, and gaiety is impaired by the distant 


& 


itis 


position to which the performers are relegated. Now, all 
the pieces, waltzes as well as overtures, rendered by the 
Haymarket band, ascend to the listener muffled in tone 
and melancholy in accent, just as if sorrow was in the 
house, and the command had gone forth that sounds only 
the most subdued should be permitted to break the 
silence. This is not fair to music. But, after all, it is 
only one of the many signs which show that the actor of 
the present day is, in his pride, disposed to look upon the 
musician as a poor relation unfit for company. 





CORRESPONDENCE.* 





To the Editor of THe Lure. 


S1r,—Every teacher of music in the provinces will feel 
grateful to Dr. A. C. Mackenzie for the remarks recently 
made by him to the Glasgow candidates for “ certificates ” 
issued by examiners appointed by the Royal Academy of 
Music. In common with brother professors, practising 
in districts arbitrarily classed under the generic term, “the 
country,” I have felt not a little irritation on the approach 
of gentlemen connected with that honoured institution 
engaged in the mission of distributing testimonials, or 
rather indulgencies, to those scholars whose frailties need 
the protection of the high court of music. On behalf of 
my brethren, I venture to thank the Principal for the 
speech in which he is reported to have declared that the 
‘certificates’ are not testimonials as to ability to teach 
music, or as to capacity to perform it. This is a 
manly and straightforward statement. Whether it will 
reach the mind of the general public is a matter of doubt. 
As they have for some years been led to believe that the 
said paper, signed and sealed by the Academy, was 
a bond fide patent of ability, it will take a long time to 
disabuse them of the fictitious value and importance 
heretofore attached to it. But the clear-headed and 
worthy principal is not half-hearted in making his 
declarations. Not content with telling us what the 
‘* certificates ’’ are not, he proceeds to inform us what 
they are, their true significance, and real purpose. ‘“ They 
are,” he says, “ merely guarantees of a certain amount 
of knowledge and proficiency, and should be regarded 
chiefly as incentives to further study.” This is quite a 
new view of things. In future I shall look upon the Royal 
Academy examiner in a very different light from that in 
which he has hitherto appeared. No more shall I recognise 
in him the intruder bent upon lowering my status, and 
injuring my prospects as a master, through adverse judg- 
ments passed upon my pupils, but henceforth I shall receive 
him with open arms as the dispenser of aid and comfort. 
Formerly, it must be confessed, I felt somewhat incensed 
at the assumption of the directors of the Royal Academy, 
at their mapping out Great Britain into districts to be 
placed under inquisitorial jurisdiction, and all, as I then 
thought, for their own advantage. Now, however, I find 
the motive to be beneficience and not self-interest. Many 
amongst my fellow-teachers may not so readily perceive 
the extent of the changes which I plainly see in the near 
uture, but I exhort them to trust the honesty and courage 
of Principal Mackenzie to remove the friction caused by 
the periodical visits of his staff. Who knows? he may 
in due time dispense with the inspection altogether. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A CountTRY PROFESSOR. 





* The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of Correspondents. 
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